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China  in  Ferment 

BY  LAWRENCE  K.  ROSINGER 

This  Report  is  a  general  survey  of  the  Chinese  situation,  incorporating  infor¬ 
mation  and  impressions  gathered  by  Mr.  Rosinger  on  a  recent  visit  to  China. 

SIXTEEN  months  after  Japan’s  surrender  China  Nature  of  the  Crisis  in  China 
is  still  at  war,  and  the  flames  of  civil  conflict  are  in  approaching  China’s  problems  it  is  essential 
spreading  to  new  areas.  The  hopes  once  expressed  to  realize  that  they  are  old  and  deep-rooted.  Al- 
by  over-optimistic  observers  that  China  would  though  they  bear  the  ineffaceable  imprint  of  our 
emerge  from  World  War  II  as  a  great  power,  rap-  times,  they  existed  in  basic  form  before  the  out- 
idly  reconstructing  its  economic  and  political  life,  break  of  World  War  I,  the  emergence  of  the 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  maintenance  of  Far  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  world  povv- 
Eastern  peace,  and  promising  a  vast,  sustained  ers,  or  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  1930’s.  They 
market  for  Western  exports  are  not  being  realized,  are  part  of  a  long-term  process  of  change,  fully  as 
On  the  contrary,  China’s  internal  weaknesses  have  significant  as  the  political,  economic  and  social  up- 
limited  it  to  a  nominal  role  among  the  Big  Five;  heavals  experienced  in  England  from  the  seven- 
the  divisions  between  the  Central  government  and  teenth  century  onward,  in  America  and  France  in 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  grown  more  ihe  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  in 
marked;  civil  war  has  aggravated  the  economic  Russia  in  our  own  day. 

difficulties  of  a  country  already  ravaged  by  Jap-  h  was  the  impact  of  the  Western  world  that 
anese  invasion;  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rnade  modernization  necessary  in  China,  and  the 
Chinese  people — the  basic  factor  in  any  real  devel-  foreign  powers  for  over  a  century  have  sought  un- 
opment  of  a  great  market — has  suffered  a  further  ceasingly  to  influence  Chinese  developments  to 
decline.  their  own  advantage.  But  the  impetus  toward  re- 

It  was  unrealistic  to  expect  China  to  move  organization  has  come  in  increasing  measure  from 
smoothly  into  the  post-war  years.  But  it  was  not  within.  As  a  result,  the  dynamic  internal  forces 
unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  pressing  for  change  are  now  too  strong  to  permit 

reconstruction  in  which  differences  would  be  China  easily  to  become  a  tool  of  an  outside  power, 

fought  out  primarily  on  a  political  rather  than  a  whether  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
military  plane.  Today,  however,  defeated  Japan  is  This  means  that  any  China  policy  which  is  to 
recovering  more  rapidly  than  victorious  China.  At  achieve  constructive  ends  will  have  to  rest  on  the 
the  same  time  the  United  States  is  being  blamed  principle  of  working  with  the  forces  of  genuine 
by  important  sections  of  the  Chinese  people  for  modernization,  not  resisting  them, 
their  country’s  civil  strife  and  current  economic  But  what  does  China  need  in  order  to  become 
difficulties.  a  modern  country.^  Sun  Yat-sen,  China’s  great  na- 

The  United  States  has  been  interested  in  China’s  tionalist  leader,  gave  a  simple  answer  to  this  ques- 

affairs  for  over  a  century,  but  never  more  so  than  tion  many  years  ago  when  he  defined  his  country’s 

in  the  past  three  years,  when  our  intervention  along  three  main  requirements  as  national  independence, 
military,  political  and  economic  lines  has  been  political  democracy,  and  measures  to  promote  the 
continuous  and  far-reaching.  Each  of  these  years  livelihood  of  the  people.  Today  it  still  cannot  be 
has  seen  a  new  effort  to  bring  about  a  Chinese  said  that  the  Chinese  government  has  achieved  any 
settlement  satisfactory  to  Washington,  and  each  of  of  these  objectives  except  in  a  limited  sense.  Nan- 
these  efforts  has  failed.  A  reconsideration  of  Amer-  king,  for  example,  possesses  formal  sovereignty, 
ica’s  course  therefore  seems  long  overdue.  But  this  but  is  so  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  United 
reconsideration  will  not  prove  useful  unless  China’s  States  for  its  very  survival  that  it  is  unable  to 
needs  are  clearly  understood  and  recognized  as  a  exercise  full  independence  either  in  domestic  or  in¬ 
major  factor  in  shaping  policy.  ternational  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
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treaty  rights  granted  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Manchuria 
exceed  the  privileges  a  genuinely  independent  coun¬ 
try  would  grant,  and  Britain  continues  to  hold 
Hongkong. 

One  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  is  the  need  to  improve  the  people’s  liveli¬ 
hood,  especially  through  agrarian  reform.  Although 
conditions  vary  from  province  to  province,  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  about  China  is  the  poverty  of  its 
peasants  (perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion),  most  of  whom  are  still  living  in  semi-medi¬ 
eval  conditions,  cultivating  tiny  scattered  strips  of 
land  and  subsisting  on  the  bare  margin  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Whether  as  small  proprietors  or  tenants, 
they  are  the  victims  of  an  outmoded  agrarian 
system,  which  must  be  overhauled  socially  and 
technically,  if  China  is  to  make  a  fruitful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  modern  world,  and  if  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  reduce  [Xipulation  pressure  on  the  land. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  much 
has  been  done  to  raise  peasant  living  standards,* 
but  the  landlord-dominated,  backward  villages  of 
the  Kuomintang  areas  bear  a  heavy  burden  of 
interest  rates,  taxes  and  rents. 

Since  land  is  the  chief  form  of  wealth  in  China 
today,  its  use  and  ownership  are  decisive  in  setting 
the  tone  of  Chinese  life.  All  other  issues — the  prob¬ 
lem  of  civil  liberties,  whether  or  not  to  create  a 

IKuomintang-Communist-liberal  coalition  govern¬ 
ment,  how  to  expand  the  China  market,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  China  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — are  linked  inextricably  with 
the  future  of  the  land  and  the  peasant. 

It  is  frequently  suggested  that  China’s  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  are  largely  technical  or  fall  in  the 
category  of  “acts  of  God”  (too  many  people,  lack 
of  improved  seeds,  need  for  more  irrigation,  etc.), 
and  that  the  inauguration  of  great  industrial  and 
electrification  projects  is  an  immediate  requirement. 
Undoubtedly  China  will  want  to  change  as  rapidly 
I  as  possible  along  technical  lines,  but  the  example 
I  of  Japan,  in  which  modern  industry  was  superim¬ 
posed  on  a  semi-feudal  agriculture  and  backward 
social  structure  should  be  a  warning  against  tech¬ 
nical  improvement  unaccompanied  by  social  re¬ 
form.  China  can  hardly  achieve  internal  stability 
or  contribute  to  world  peace  until  its  people,  as 
well  as  its  means  of  production,  have  been  modern¬ 
ized. 

This  makes  it  especially  important  for  Amer¬ 
icans  to  understand  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Much  of  our  newspaper  comment 
tends  to  describe  China  as  a  military  pawn  in 
a  Russian-American  struggle  for  world  power. 

!■  Sfe  below,  p.  246. 


This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  people,  most  of  whom  are  thinking  of 
problems  of  livelihood  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else.  Those  Chinese  who  are  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternational  issues  have  no  desire,  in  the  main,  to 
choose  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  they  know  that  this  would  help  to  turn 
their  country  into  a  future  battlefield.  Moreover, 
in  judging  American  and  Russian  policy,  the  over- 
w'helming  majority  of  Chinese  will  not  allow 
ideology  to  determine  their  preference,  but  will 
weigh  the  effects  of  the  two  policies  on  China’s 
own  problems. 

CHIANG  KAI-SHEK’S  GOVERNMENT 

The  reshaping  of  American  policy  also  requires 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  three  main  po¬ 
litical  forces  in  the  country:  the  Central  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  the  middle 
group  of  third-party  liberals  and  conservatives  cen¬ 
tering  about  the  Democratic  League.  The  Central 
government  at  Nanking,  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  as 
its  top  leader,  the  Kuomintang  as  its  official  polit¬ 
ical  party,  and  several  million  troops  as  its  internal 
military  foundation,  is  the  regime  officially  recog¬ 
nized  by  other  powers.  Twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  establishment  of  this  government.  Under 
its  aegis  or  through  local  governmental  action  vari¬ 
ous  technical  changes  were  effected  in  the  period 
up  to  the  Japanese  invasion  of  1937.  New  railways, 
highways,  and  communication  facilities  were  de¬ 
veloped,  and  a  more  stable  currency  was  created. 
China  also  expanded  its  staff  of  trained  personnel 
in  many  fields  of  activity,  and  the  structural  frame¬ 
work  of  a  more  modern  government  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Nevertheless,  only  the  beginnings  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  state  existed  in  China  in  1937,  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  invasion  wiped  out  much  of  the  country’s 
technical  progress.  Some  aspects  of  China’s  back¬ 
wardness  were  beyond  the  power  of  any  regime 
to  alter  quickly,  but  the  absence  of  a  program  for 
democratic  social  change  proved  a  major  obstacle 
in  the  process  of  moving  forward. 

Conditions  in  Central  government  territory  to¬ 
day  do  not  reflect  progressive  official  policies. 
Throughout  the  war  with  Japan  and  during  the 
period  since  Japan’s  surrender  the  regime  has  taken 
no  effective  action  to  reduce  rents  and  interest  rates 
or  redistribute  land.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such 
measures  would  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Chinese  peasant,  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  large  and,  in  American  terms,  the  average 
landlord's  farm  is  not  extensive.  But  redistribution 
and  the  easing  of  the  rent  and  interest  burden  are 
nevertheless  important  steps  in  any  broad  agri¬ 
cultural  program. 
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Just  as  Nanking  backs  the  status  quo^  in  the 
countryside,  so  in  the  cities  it  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  labor  movement.  In  Shanghai,  since  libera¬ 
tion  from  Japan,  there  has  been  a  kind  of  running 
battle  between  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  and  the  leadership  of 
unions  not  completely  dominated  by  the  Kuo- 
m  intang  right  wing.  Last  August,  apparently  find¬ 
ing  that  the  moderate  Chinese  Association  of 
Labor,  which  it  had  sponsored  over  the  years  as  a 
means  of  controlling  labor,  was  no  longer  depend¬ 
able,  the  government  helped  a  new  organization 
to  seize  the  C.A.L.’s  Chungking  headquarters  by 
force.^ 

One  significant  aspect  of  the  current  situation 
is  the  discontent  of  many  Chinese  businessmen 
and  industrialists  with  Nanking’s  economic  poli¬ 
cies.  The  tremendous  inflation  that  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  against  Japan  has  continued  into  the 
post-war  period,  and  all  efforts  to  keep  prices  down 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  Failure  in  this  is  the 
result  of  many  factors,  especially  the  civil  war 
which  devours  the  major  part  of  the  budget.  Mil¬ 
itary  conflict  has  also  resulted  in  extensive  disrup¬ 
tion  of  communications  and  transportation.  For 
example,  it  is  impossible  to  travel  by  rail  from 
Shanghai  or  any  other  point  in  the  Yangtze  valley 
to  northern  economic  centers  like  Tientsin  and 
Tsingtao.  Moreover,  the  wartime  destruction  of 
China’s  inadequate  pre-war  transport  system  has 
been  only  partially  repaired  in  areas  where  there 
is  no  civil  strife. 

Inflation  has  made  speculation  in  commodities 
more  profitable  than  production  and  has  had  seri¬ 
ous  effects  on  China’s  export  trade,  since  the  prices 
of  Chinese  products  are  often  too  high  to  interest 
American  or  other  foreign  buyers.  At  the  same 
time  the  influx  of  American  goods,  sometimes 
illegally,  has  proved  a  blow  to  many  Chinese  fac¬ 
tories.  Some  Chinese  merchants,  to  be  sure,  have 
grown  rich  by  handling  American  consumer 
goods,  but  Chinese  industry,  already  weakened  by 
the  war,  has  suffered  greatly.  Shanghai  industrial¬ 
ists  therefore  criticize  the  government  for  not  pro¬ 
tecting  them  adequately  against  American  com- 

2.  The  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  maintaining  effective  control 
of  the  peasants.  For  example,  under  the  pao  chia  system  the  gov¬ 
ernment  organizes  families  into  groups  known  as  pao  and 
chia,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  labor  for  public  works,  recruit¬ 
ing  troops,  fighting  bandits,  registering  weapons  owned  by  the 
people,  suppressing  opium,  etc.  As  described  by  the  General¬ 
issimo  in  referring  to  bandit  suppression,  the  object  of  the 
system  is  “to  get  the  people  of  a  locality  to  keep  watch  upon 
one  another,”  and  a  whole  pao — too  households — may  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  an  offense  of  a  single  household.  The  Collected  War¬ 
time  Messages  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek_  (New  York, 
John  Day,  1946),  I,  p.  441.  See  also  pp.  426-42,  445. 

3.  Ta  Kung  Pao  (Shanghai),  August  9,  1946;  New  York. 
Herald  Tribune,  August  13,  1946. 


petition  and  charge  the  United  States  with  exerting 
undue  economic  pressure  on  Nanking.'*  Many  busi¬ 
nessmen  are  also  disturbed  over  Nanking’s  monop¬ 
oly  policies  under  which  important  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  factories,  including  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  formerly  owned  by  the  Japanese,  arc 
controlled  through  official  companies.  This  policy, 
which  was  promoted  actively  during  the  war  peri¬ 
od,  has  helped  to  throttle  Chinese  private  enter¬ 
prise,  since  the  official  corporations  have  many 
advantages  on  their  side  in  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  rivals.  The  monofiolies  are  encouraged  partly 
because  their  profits  add  to  the  government’s  rev¬ 
enues,  but  they  also  serve  as  economic  pawns  in 
the  struggle  of  political  factions  within  the  Nan¬ 
king  regime  and  provide  a  fertile  field  for  corrup¬ 
tion  and  nepotism.’ 
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Dominance  of  Right  Wing 

Political  power  in  Nanking  is  held  by  a  small 
group  of  right-wing  leaders  of  the  Kuomintang 
and  army,  including  first  of  all  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  supreme  jxilicy-makcr. 
While  Chiang  has  rendered  many  services  to  his 
country,  he  has  given  few  signs  of  recognizing  the 
need  for  social  change  along  democratic  lines.  It  is 
true  that  in  numerous  speeches  he  has  paid  lip- 
service  to  popular  government  and  that  some  of 
his  actions  have  been  represented  as  democratic— 
for  example,  his  advocacy  of  the  constitution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  Kuomintang-controlled  National  As.sembly 
in  December  1946.  But  the  people  of  his  territory 
have  no  more  influence  in  government  today  than 
they  had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  from  the  terms  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  or  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  passed 
that  the  situation  will  soon  change. 

About  the  Generalissimo  are  clustered  many  les¬ 
ser  personalities,  whose  relative  influence  it  is  often 
difficult  to  assess.  Chen  Li-fu  and  Chen  Kuo-fu, 
two  brothers  who  are  the  top  leaders  of  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  machine,  are  among  the  most  important. 
In  addition,  the  ruling  group  includes  various  gen¬ 
erals,  such  as  Ku  Chu-tung,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces,  Chen  Cheng,  chief  of  staff, 
Hu  Tsung-nan,  whose  troops  face  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Communist  area,  and  Ho  Ying-chin,  former 
War  Minister,  now  the  Chinese  representative  on 

4.  This  is  not  to  say  that,  if  China  had  sound  economic  poli¬ 
cies,  it  would  not  import  significant  quantities  of  American 
Roods.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  then  absorb  many  imports 
without  {lislf)catinR  or  impeding  its  f)wn  industries. 

5.  The  China  Weekly  Review  (Shanghai),  June  i,  1946,  PP' 
3-4;  Chen  Han-scng,  “Monopoly  and  Civil  War  in  China,” 
Par  Eastern  Survey  (New  York),  October  9,  1946,  pp.  305-10. 
On  the  wartime  monopoly  situatir>n,  sec  L.  K.  Rosinger, 
China's  Crisis  (New  York,  Knopf,  1945),  pp.  180-83. 
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the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council.  T.  V.  Soong,  president  of 
the  Executive  Yuan,  is  important  in  the  economic 
field  and  in  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Although  differences  of  view,  as  well  as  personal 
rivalries,  influence  the  actions  of  the  dominant 
Kuomintang  cliques,  they  stand  united  against  any 
assault  by  more  progressive  Chinese  elements  with¬ 
in  or  outside  the  government.  It  is  difficult,  ex¬ 
cept  through  direct  observation,  to  appreciate  fully 
the  narrowness  of  the  right  wing  as  well  as  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  engage  in  political,  rather  than  mili¬ 
tary,  competition  with  other  groups.  This  point 
therefore  deserves  particular  emphasis,  for  it  is  the  ' 
key  to  Nanking’s  civil  war  actions.  Lacking  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  could  enlist  genuine  popular  support 
and  fearing  demands  by  the  people  for  reform,  the 
right-wing  leaders  find  it  impossible,  except  as  a 
matter  of  temporary  maneuvering,  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  civil  war.^ 

At  the  same  time  there  is  in  the  Kuomintang  a 
numerically  significant  enlightened  wing;  and  both 
the  government  and  the  armed  forces  contain 
thousands  of  lesser  men,  as  well  as  some  leaders, 
who  stand  for  honesty  and  progress  but  are  not 
able  to  express  themselves  freely  under  present 
conditions.  Many  others  are  dissatisfied  with  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  on  the  ground  that  their  oppres¬ 
siveness  makes  them  difficult  to  execute  and  creates 
problems  in  relations  with  tbe  people.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  a  national  financial  conference  held  last 
June,  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  to  exert  all  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  his  command  to  secure  approval  of  the 
government’s  post-war  program  for  collection  of 
the  land  tax  in  kind,  a  crucial  measure  in  fighting 
the  Communists.  The  delegates’  reluctance  was 
not  due  to  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  civil  war  nor 
did  they  reject  the  principle  of  taxation  in  kind, 
but  they  felt  that  the  taxes  specifically  proposed 
could  not  be  collected  from  the  people  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Kuomintang  Progressives 

Among  the  Kuomintang  progressives  or  enlight¬ 
ened  conservatives  should  be  noted  Mme.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  Sun  Fo,  president  of  the  Legislative  Yuan, 
Marshal  Feng  Yii-hsiang,  the  “Christian  general,’’ 
Marshal  Li  Chi-shen,  a  southern  military  leader, 
and  Shao  Li-tze,  one  of  the  government’s  repre- 

6.  Tins  is  not  to  sugpest  that  the  government’s  chief  rivals, 
the  Chinese  (xnnmunists,  arc  novices  in  the  use  of  armed  force, 
but  the  Communists  possess  a  reform  program  which  has 
won  them  wide  support  in  the  areas  they  control.  Consequently, 
while  knowing  well  how  to  wage  civil  war,  they  need  not  fear 
its  alternative — the  replacement  of  military  conflict  by  political 
competition.  Sec  below,  pp.  246-48. 


sentatives  in  negotiations  with  the  Communists. 
Although  each  individually  commands  prestige, 
their  main  common  characteristic  is  lack  of  power. 
Mme.  Sun,  the  widow  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  Sun  Fo, 
the  nationalist  leader’s  son  by  an  earlier  marriage, 
are  able  to  speak  out  more  boldly  than  the  others, 
but  their  words  at  best  influence  the  government’s 
maneuvers,  not  its  policies.’  Feng  and  Li  no  longer 
have  armies  and  therefore  lack  the  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  political  authority  in  China  today. 
Shao  dislikes  the  way  events  are  moving,  but  is  un¬ 
able  to  change  their  course. 

The  discontented  elements  within  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang  cannot  hope  by  themselves  to  become  domi¬ 
nant  within  the  party  and  government.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  have 
received  from  American  policy-makers,  since  any 
weakening  of  the  right  wing  would  involve  a 
growth  in  their  influence.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Kuomintang 
critics  of  policy — including,  for  example,  lesser  men* 
in  some  of  the  ministries — are  disturbed  by  ex¬ 
tensive  American  assistance  to  the  Central  govern¬ 
ment  in  civil  war  and  consider  our  support  of  the 
regime  a  blow  to  their  own  hopes  of  keeping  the 
Kuomintang  in  step  with  the  times. 

GROWTH  OF  CHINESE  COMMUNISM 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  statements  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  in  press  conferences  or  inter¬ 
views,  is  the  tendency  to  defend  Nanking  not  on 
its  own  merits,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  be  worse,  or  that  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  government’s  difficulties.  In  Commu¬ 
nist  territory,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the 
Central  government’s  policies  are  under  unceasing 
attack,  tbe  emphasis  of  the  officials  is  invariably  on 
their  own  program  and  achievements,  and  one 
does  not  hear  the  negative  argument  that  “Nan¬ 
king  is  worse’’  or  that  the  civil  war  makes  local 
progress  impossible.  Tbe  predominant  tone  is  one 
of  vitality  and  self-confidence — combined  with  re¬ 
alism  about  concrete  difficulties  ahead. 

The  realism  is  warranted  because  in  military 
equipment,  numbers  of  technical  personnel,  in¬ 
dustrial  output,  and  many  other  indices  of  ma¬ 
terial  strength,  the  Communists  are  considerably 
weaker  than  the  Central  government.  But  the  self- 
confidence  has  at  least  an  equally  strong  basis  in 
tbe  fact  that  the  past  nine  years  have  seen  a  re¬ 
markable  growth  of  the  Communists’  power.  In 
1937  they  governed  a  small,  northwestern  area  of 

7.  In  a  statement  of  July  22,  1946,  Mme.  Sun  made  an  es¬ 
pecially  pointed  attack  on  the  Central  government’s  civil  war 
policies  and  American  support  of  Nanking.  New  York.  Times, 
July  23,  1946. 
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1,500,000  people  and  had  an  army  of  less  than 
100,000  troops.  In  the  summer  of  1946  they  claimed 
to  rule  131,000,000  people  in  more  than  a  dozen 
provinces  of  Central  China,  North  China  and  Man¬ 
churia,  and  to  have  an  army  of  over  1,000,000  reg¬ 
ular  troops,  supplemented  by  more  than  2,000,000 
peasant  militiamen.® 

The  major  part  of  this  growth  was  achieved 
through  a  close-knit  military  and  political  program, 
under  which  the  Communists  launched  reforms 
while  waging  guerrilla  and  mobile  warfare  against 
the  Japanese.  Into  areas  seized  by  Japan  from  Cen¬ 
tral  government  forces  or  from  local  generals  the 
Communists  quickly  penetrated  after  the  summer  of 
1937.  In  previous  years  they  had  carried  out  a  radical 
expropriation  of  landowners  and  rich  peasants,  but 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war  had  modified 
their  land  policy  for  the  sake  of  unity  with  Nan¬ 
king  against  Japan.  They  now  appealed  to  the 
peasants,  first  of  all  in  North  China,  to  support 
them  against  the  Japanese,  and  in  return  offered 
lower  rents,  interest  rates  and  taxes,  as  well  as 
clean  local  government  in  which  the  peasants 
would  have  more  of  a  voice  than  before.  Hut  while 
reducing  the  power  of  the  landlords,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  sought  their  support  through  an  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  combined  with  pledges  that  the 
peasants  would  be  urged  to  meet  their  remaining 
obligations  faithfully.  Of  the  greatest  importance 
was  the  Communists’  encouragement  of  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  army  and  the  people  and  their 
constant  emphasis  on  stamping  out  the  traditional 
tendencies  of  Chinese  troops:  looting,  rape  and 
general  mistreatment  of  the  people. 

The  Communists  expanded  significantly  during 
the  period  of  eight  or  nine  months  following 
Japan’s  defeat,  when  the  enemy’s  sudden  surren¬ 
der  left  large  areas  unoccupied  by  Chinese  forces. 
In  the  race  for  possession  of  this  territory  Central 
government  troops,  with  extensive  American  ma¬ 
terial  support,  entered  the  main  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  cities  (e.g.,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Peiping,  Tien¬ 
tsin  and  Tsingtao),  as  well  as  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  But  the  Communists,  whose  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  had  brought  them  deep  into  the  Japanese 
rear,  took  over  a  large  part  of  rural  China  from 
the  Yangtze  Valley  north  and  became  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  cities  of  some  size  ( e.g.,  Kalgan, 
Chengteh,  Huaiyin,  and  Harbin). 

In  the  post-war  period  land  policy  underwent 
important  modifications,  perhaps  especially  in 
Shantung  and  north  Kiangsu.  Many  landlords, 

8.  There  is  no  way  to  check  these  or  other  Chinese  statistics, 
but  the  main  point — that  the  Ccjmmunists  have  become  a  pow¬ 
erful  territorial  and  military  force  in  the  life  of  the  country — 
cannot  be  questioned. 


who  were  charged  with  oppressing  and  extorting  I 
from  the  peasants,  were  obliged  to  hand  over  land  I 
to  the  people  in  an  extensive  “settling  of  accounts"  I 
movement.  According  to  the  two  top  political  lead-  I 
ers  of  the  Communists,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Liu  I 
Shao-chi,’  there  was  at  the  war’s  end  no  intention 
to  change  land  policy,  which  had  worked  well  with-  ! 
out  involving  direct  redistribution  (except  in  the 
case  of  land  seized  from  collaborators  with  the  Jap-  | 
anese).  They  asserted,  however,  that,  with  the  re- 
straints  of  war  removed,  the  peasants  in  many 
places  had  demanded  action  against  the  landlords 
and  in  some  cases  had  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  The  Communist  leadership  had  given  their 
support  to  the  movement,  but  Mao  and  Liu  made  | 
it  clear  that  they  were  anxious  to  alter  the  crude  I 
.ind  drastic  manner  of  its  execution  and  reduce 
the  social  frictions  generated  in  the  countryside. 

Russia  and  the  Communists  | 

The  main  question  Americans  ask  about  the  | 
Chinese  Communists  is:  What  are  their  relations 
with  Russia.'  The  answer  is  complex.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Communists  are  Marxists  and  have  al¬ 
ways  asserted  that  they  hope  someday  to  create  a 
Communist  China.  On  the  other  hand,  they  main-  I 
tain — and  their  policies  bear  this  out — that  they  re-  f 
gard  Communism  as  realizable  in  China  only  in  s 
the  distant  future,  despite  their  own  desire  for  its  I 
attainment.  They  have  never,  even  in  their  most  | 
radical  actions,  sought  to  carry  out  collectivization  I 
of  the  land  (which  would  certainly  be  repugnant 
to  the  Chinese  peasantry  today),  and  their  tendency  i 
— in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Central  government— has 
been  to  encourage  private  rather  than  state  business 
enterprise  on  the  practical  ground  that  production 
will  increase  most  rapidly  through  a  healthy 
growth  of  Chinese  private  capital. Their  present 
program  is  clearly  built  on  Chinese,  not  Russian,  1 
conditions,  and  they  give  every  indication  of  being 
popular  in  their  areas.  1 

As  far  as  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  I 
available  evidence  indicates  that  the  strength 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  is  of  their  own  crea¬ 
tion.  The  many  foreign  visitors  to  their  areas  have  jj 
reported  no  sign  of  Russian  material  assistance,  jj 
and  the  entire  current  military  strategy  of  the  Com-  | 
munists — a  strategy  of  yielding  important  cities  | 
like  Kalgan  and  Chengteh  rather  than  fighting  for 
positions  against  powerful  government  forces— 
suggests  the  absence  of  outside  equipment.  It  is 
obvious  that  against  Nanking,  as  against  the  Jap-  J 

9.  Information  based  on  the  autlior's  interviews  with  .Mao  p 

and  Liu  in  Yenan,  July  1946.  | 

10.  See  “Private  Enterprise  Encouraged  by  Communists  in  | 

Kalgan,"  China  Weekly  Review,  August  to,  1946,  pp.  249-50.  1 
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ancse,  the  Communists  find  it  necessary  to  wear 
down  the  opposing  forces  in  order  to  create  condi¬ 
tions  of  warfare  less  unfavorable  to  themselves. 
This  situation  does  not,  of  course,  rule  out  the 
theoretical  possibility  that  they  may  have  received 
specific,  limited  forms  of  direct  material  assistance 
from  the  Russians  somewhere  at  some  time,  but  no 
proof  of  such  aid  has  been  adduced. 

There  has  been,  in  fact,  virtually  no  disagree¬ 
ment  about  Russia’s  strict  neutrality  in  Chi¬ 
nese  affairs  during  the  war  with  Japan,  when  the 
Communists  carried  out  the  major  part  of  their 
territorial  expansion.  Neither  do  informed  ob¬ 
servers  charge  that  the  Russians  have  aided  them 
south  of  the  Great  Wall  in  the  post-war  period. 
Nor  has  evidence  of  Russian  aid  been  presented 
for  the  period  since  May  1946,  when  the  evacuation 
of  the  Red  Army  from  most  of  Manchuria  was  an¬ 
nounced."  What  is  at  issue  is  whether  some  of 
Russia’s  actions  in  Manchuria  in  the  latter  part  of 
1945  and  early  months  of  1946  constituted  inter¬ 
vention  on  the  Communist  side.  For  example,  in 
certain  cases  the  Communists  entered  cities  evac¬ 
uated  by  the  Russians  and  seized  Japanese  equip¬ 
ment  which  had  been  left  behind.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  Russian  withdrawal,  sometimes 
without  much  advance  warning  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  made  occupation  difficult  for  the  Central 
forces  which  were  further  away  than  the  Com¬ 
munists.  And  on  several  occasions  the  Russians  re¬ 
fused  or  held  up  facilities  for  the  entrance  of  Cen¬ 
tral  troops  into  Manchuria. 

These  developments  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Communists,  but  several  points  should  be 
noted:  (i)  the  Communists’  strength  in  Manchuria 
was  due  basically  to  their  own  efforts,  for  they 
had  already  had  guerrilla  forces  in  Manchuria  for 
many  years,  and  they  sent  in  new  troops  after 
the  Russian  invasion  of  August  1945;  (2)  in  free 
competition  with  the  Central  government,  without 
either  Russian  or  American  interference,  the  Com¬ 
munists,  being  closer  to  the  disputed  points,  might 
well  have  seized  even  more  territory  than  they  did; 
and  (3)  the  possible  benefits  of  Russia’s  actions 
have  been  only  a  small  element  in  the  total  civil 
war  picture.  A  good  deal  remains  to  be  known 
about  developments  in  Manchuria,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  Moscow’s  policy  there  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  terms  of  its  own  conception  of  Russian 
strategic  and  other  interests  without  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  any  case 

II.  Benjamin  Welles,  a  China  correspondent  of  the  New  York. 
Times,  reports  (December  15,  1946);  “Despite  many  rumors 
and  a  widespread  belief  to  this  effect,  this  observer  has  not 
found  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  sending  material  aid  to  the  Communists.” 


it  seems  clear  that  there  has  been  no  Russian  inter¬ 
vention  on  the  Communist  side  comparable  to 
American  intervention  on  behalf  of  Nanking." 

The  realism  and  practicality  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
seem  to  mark  their  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ideologically  they  are 
in  agreement  with  the  Russians,  but  they  give 
every  indication  of  realizing  that  ideology  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  matters  in  the  world.  Their 
conversation  reveals  a  keen  awareness  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  power  of  the  United  States  and 
the  role  this  country  could  play  in  building  up  a 
united  China.  Although  they  attack  violently 
American  assistance  to  the  Central  government’s 
civil  war  effort,  they  do  not  wish — any  more  than 
the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  people — to  choose  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  Perhaps  the  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  put  most  accurately  by  saying  that, 
while  they  feel  certain  of  Russian  friendship,  they 
also  want  American  good  will — that  they  are  not 
hostile  toward  the  idea  of  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  but  approach  our  policies  in  the  light 
of  their  own  interests.  It  is  significant  that  at  those 
moments  when  the  United  States  has  been  most 
friendly,  or  at  least  most  objective,  in  its  dealings 
with  them — for  example,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  when  an  American  military  mission  vis¬ 
ited  Yenan,  or  during  the  first  phase  of  General 
Marshall’s  mission — they  have  returned  the  friend¬ 
liness  and  objectivity."  On  the  other  hand,  they 
react  sharply  to  American  actions  against  them 
and  reply  in  kind,  as  far  as  lies  within  their  power. 

Is  Communist  China  Democr.atic? 

Another  question  frequently  raised  about  the 
Communists  is  whether  their  democratic  profes¬ 
sions  are  genuine.  Democracy,  of  course,  is  a  word 
that  carries  many  meanings.  But  if  its  irreducible 
core  is  an  increasing  voice  for  the  people  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  an  increasing  concern  on  the  part  of 
government  for  the  people,  then  democracy  is  in 
the  process  of  being  created  in  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  territory.  In  Communist-held  areas  popular 
criticism  of  the  functioning  of  government  is  en¬ 
couraged,  elections  are  held,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  break  down  the  barriers  long  existing  between 
the  officials  and  the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  political  primacy  of  the  Communist  party,  but 

12.  The  relationship  between  Russian  and  American  policy  in 
China  is  discussed  below,  pp.  250-51. 

13.  On  their  attitude  toward  the  United  States  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  war,  see  Theodore  H.  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby, 
Thunder  Out  of  China  (New  York,  Sloane,  1946),  pp.  241-42. 
Their  friendliness  toward  the  Marshall  mission  in  its  early  stage 
is  indicated  by  various  enthusiastic  statements  made  over  the 
Communist  radio  at  Yenan. 
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the  Communists  voluntarily  limit  their  own  repre¬ 
sentation  in  government  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  posts,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
their  administrations  involve  a  genuine  coalition 
with  other  elements. 

The  criticism  permitted,  it  is  true,  applies  not  to 
basic  Communist  principles  or  to  the  government’s 
right  to  exist,  but  to  particular  policies  and  their 
execution.  The  whole  question  of  ideology,  how¬ 
ever,  is  infinitely  less  important  in  China,  especially 
the  rural  areas,  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
areas  now  under  the  Communists  there  is  no  tra¬ 
dition  of  conflicting  political  parties,  no  significant 
intellectual  class,  except  for  intellectuals  who  have 
come  in  voluntarily  from  the  outside  because  of 
their  political  sympathies  or  to  escape  persecution 
in  Kuomintang  areas.  Consequently  the  idea  of 
opposition  to  policy  for  reasons  of  political  theory 
would  make  little  sense  to  the  people,  particularly 
since  the  Communist  program  on  the  whole  has 
worked  well  in  practice.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Communist  territory  contains  no  elements  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  regime.  Nor  does  it  make  clear  what 
the  Communists  would  do  if  they  were  later  to 
govern  some  of  China’s  cities  in  which  Western 
concepts  of  civil  liberties  have  more  meaning.  At 
present,  however,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
people  of  the  Communist  areas  have  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  they  have  known  before — a  freedom  not 
enjoyed  either  in  the  cities  or  rural  areas  under 
the  Central  government. 

The  Communist  administrations,  of  course,  are 
far  from  perfect.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  created 
by  civil  war  and  general  economic  backwardness 
of  the  areas  involved,  some  officials  have  revealed 
tendencies  toward  bureaucracy  and  have  shown  too 
great  a  faith  in  the  mere  issuance  of  orders  as 
opposed  to  their  execution.  Although  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  living  has  risen  markedly,  not 
all  the  people  are  well  fed  or  well  clothed.  But 
these  ills  are  common  to  all  countries  in  varying 
degree,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  problems  exist 
but  that  they  have  been  fought  so  effectively.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  Communists  under  civil  war  conditions,  some 
of  those  with  vested  interests  in  a  backward  land¬ 
lord  society  have  been  treated  harshly,  or  even 
brutally.  But  the  freedom  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
is  something  new  in  rural  China. 

PLIGHT  OF  CHINA’S  MODERATES 

No  Chinese  political  group  is  in  a  more  difficult 
position  today  than  those  urban  businessmen,  pro¬ 
fessors,  students  and  professional  people  who  op¬ 
pose  prevailing  Central  government  policy  from 


outside  the  Kuomintang  without  wishing  to  move 
so  far  to  the  left  as  the  Communists.  Lacking 
an  army  or  territory  of  their  own,  they  frequently 
lead  an  uneasy  life,  harrassed  by  censorship,  threats 
of  police  search,  and  danger  of  sudden  arrest  or 
perhaps  death  at  the  hands  of  the  secret  police. 
Moreover,  together  with  most  other  sections  of  the 
population,  they  have  suffered  from  mounting 
prices. 

Many  members  of  the  middle  class  intellectual- 
business  group  find  political  leadership  in  the 
Democratic  League,  an  organization  formed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  by  various  liberal  and  conservative 
third-party  circles  to  avert  civil  conflict  and  promote 
democracy.  Although  small  in  membership  (it  is 
said  to  have  100,000  members),  the  League  has 
played  a  significant  middle  role  in  Chinese  poli¬ 
tics.  Independent  in  outlook,  it  has  nevertheless 
usually  found  itself  in  agreement  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  on  basic  immediate  questions.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  the  non-Communist  character 
of  the  Communists’  present  program,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  both  groups  in  combating  the 
right-wing  leadership  in  Nanking.*'* 

Both  the  government  and  the  Communists  know 
that  the  League  carries  considerable  weight  among 
the  vast  number  of  politically  conscious  non-party 
people.  Consequently,  a  good  deal  of  the  political 
activity  of  the  past  year  has  been  designed  to 
influence  this  middle  group.  The  Communists 
have  not  only  consulted  the  League  on  policy,  but 
have  occasionally  modified  their  position  or  tactics 
in  order  to  secure  the  League’s  support.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  its  part,  has  followed  a  two-fold  course 
of  wooing — with  some  success — the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  in  the  League,  while  using  violence 
or  threats  of  violence  against  the  liberal  and  left- 
wing  members. 

The  use  of  force  against  League  members  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  best  known  cases  are  the  assassina¬ 
tions  of  two  distinguished  university  professors, 
Wen  I-to  and  Li  Kung-pu,  on  the  streets  of  Kun¬ 
ming  in  July  1946.*'  But  these  are  only  instances 
of  a  general  policy.  Other  less  publicized  examples 
are  the  abduction  of  the  Peiping  League  leader, 

14.  The  League’s  top  figures  are  Chang  Lan  and  Lo  Lung-chi, 
and  its  constituent  groups,  the  Rural  Rcconstructionists,  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Group,  Third  Party,  and  National  Salvation 
Association.  Most  of  the  present  members,  however,  belong  only 
to  the  League  and  not  to  any  of  the  individual  bodies  that  orig¬ 
inally  joined  to  create  it.  The  Young  China  Party,  which  formed 
the  League’s  extreme  right  wing,  broke  away  some  time  ago, 
and  the  conservative  Democratic  ScKialist  Party  now  seems  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  direction. 

15.  Li’s  attackers  have  never  been  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
prosecution  of  those  declared  responsible  for  Wen's  death  has 
been  found  unsatisfactory  by  Chinese  liberals.  See  the  views  of 
Liang  Shu-ming  of  the  Democratic  League  in  the  Shanghai 
newspaper,  IPen  Hut  Pao,  August  26,  1946. 
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Sun  Chung-yuan,  in  July  1946;  and  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attack  on  Li  Fu-jen,  a  Shensi  educator  and 
writer,  who  was  shot  by  the  secret  police  and  left 
for  dead  in  a  wheat  field  near  Sian.*^  ’ 

All  these  facts  make  it  easy  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  League  toward  the  United  States 
policy  of  backing  the  Central  government.  Al¬ 
though  no  Chinese  group  is  closer  in  spirit  to 
American  democratic  philosophy,  the  moderates 
regret  our  recent  course  in  China,  for  they  regard 
it  as  strengthening  the  reactionary  right  wing  of  the 
Kuomintang  and  promoting  internal  conflict.  This 
attitude,  which  is  typical  of  the  middle  elements 
in  China,  was  made  clear  in  Shanghai  on  June  23, 
ig46,  when  some  50,000  people  demonstrated  against 
civil  strife  and  American  intervention  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  side.*^ 

EVOLUTION  OF  U.S.  POLICY 

Despite  repeated  attempts,  American  policy  has 
so  far  been  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
Chinese  problems  discussed  in  these  pages.  The 
first  effort  was  made  in  the  midst  of  war,  when 
General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell  and  Ambassador  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Gauss  sought  to  unify  China’s  military  ac¬ 
tivities — and,  in  effect,  the  country’s  political  groups 
—by  proposing  an  overall  American  command  of 
the  Chinese  armed  forces  and  the  extension  of 
American  aid  to  all  troops  actively  prosecuting  the 
war  against  Japan.  Subsequently  Stilwell  was  re¬ 
called  at  the  Chinese  government’s  request,  and 
Gauss  resigned. 

Their  successors.  Ambassador  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
and  General  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  continued 
briefly  along  the  same  path,  but  then  decided  to 
support  the  Kuomintang  against  the  Communists, 
a  policy  which  helped  the  Central  government  con¬ 
siderably.  By  the  fall  of  1945,  however,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Hurley-Wedemeyer  approach  could 
result  only  in  ever-increasing  American  involve¬ 
ment  on  the  Kuomintang  side,  without  offering 
any  early  prospect  of  a  military  decision  in  China. 
Hurley’s  resignation  in  November  was  followed 

16.  The  author  had  a  detailed  interview  with  Li  Fu-jen  in 
Yenan  in  July  1946.  Li  had  found  it  necessary  to  escape  into  the 
Communist  areas,  since  government  territory  was  unsafe  for  him. 

17.  The  League  did  not  call  the  demonstration,  but  some  of 
its  members  played  an  important  role  in  its  leadership.  The 
delegation  of  ten,  sent  by  the  demonstrators  to  Nanking  to  ask 
that  civil  war  cease,  consisted  of  four  businessmen,  two  stu¬ 
dents,  two  politicians,  one  professor,  and  a  retired  professor  who 
had  once  served  as  Vice-Minister  of  Education  in  the  Central 
government.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  government’s  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  opposition  that,  while  no  action  was  taken 
to  stop  the  thousands  of  demonstrators  in  Shanghai,  when  the 
ten  delegates  reached  Nanking,  they  were  held  in  the  railway 
waiting  room.  After  a  number  of  hours  they  were  attacked  by 
so-called  “refugees"  from  the  Communist  areas  in  north 
Kiangsu,  and  some  of  the  delegates  had  to  be  hospitalized.  The 
government  took  no  action  against  their  assailants. 


by  the  appointment  of  General  George  C.  Marshall 
as  a  special  United  States  envoy  to  China,  and  on 
December  15,  1945,  President  Truman  defined  the 
basis  of  the  new  mission. 

The  United  States,  the  President  said,  consid¬ 
ered  it  essential  that  Chungking,  the  Communists 
and  other  elements  cease  hostilities  and  hold  a 
national  conference  to  bring  about  unification.  He 
observed  that  the  Central  government  was  a  “one- 
party  government’’  which  should  be  broadened  to 
give  other  political  elements  “fair  and  effective  rep¬ 
resentation’’  and  that  autonomous  armies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Communist  forces,  should  be  integrated 
into  a  single  national  army.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  statement  declared  that  “as  China  moves  to¬ 
ward  peace  and  unity  along  the  lines  described,” 
the  United  States  would  extend  assistance  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  rehabilitation.’*’  This  point  was 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  United  States  would 
follow  a  policy  of  conditional  aid  to  China,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  virtually  unconditional  nature  of 
previous  assistance.’^ 

The  first  results  of  the  new  American  approach 
became  apparent  on  January  10  when,  through  the 
mediation  of  General  Marshall,  a  cease-fire  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded  by  the  Central  government 
and  the  Communists.  On  January  31,  after  three 
weeks  of  deliberation,  a  Political  Consultative  Con¬ 
ference,  representing  the  government,  Communists, 
Democratic  League  and  non-partisans,  completed  a 
series  of  far-reaching  accords.  A  transitional  coali¬ 
tion  government  was  to  be  established  and  replaced 
later  by  a  constitutional  administration;  China’s 
political  armies  were  to  be  reorganized  and  nation¬ 
alized;  and  civil  liberties  were  to  be  guaranteed. 
Plans  for  agrarian,  educational  and  industrial  re¬ 
forms  were  announced,  and  other  clauses  provid¬ 
ed  for  democratic  revision  of  the  Kuomintang- 
proposed  Draft  Constitution.  In  addition,  arrange¬ 
ments  concerning  the  provinces  seemed  to  assure 
the  Communists  that  their  local  administrations, 
although  coordinated  with  a  national  government, 
would  not  be  destroyed.  On  a  number  of  points 
the  government  had  made  concessions,  but  the 
clauses  on  voting  and  representation  of  parties  in 
the  coalition  regime  were  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  Kuomintang.  Subsequently,  on  February  25, 
a  military  accord  was  signed,  providing  for  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  government  and  Communist  armies 

18.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.C.),  De¬ 
cember  16,  1945,  pp.  945-46. 

19.  At  the  Moscow  conference  of  the  United  States,  U.S.S.R. 
and  Britain,  December  16-26,  1945,  the  Big  Three  expressed 
their  common  desire  for  unity  and  democracy  in  China,  and 
pledged  “non-interference”  in  China's  internal  affairs.  Moscow 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Department  of  State,  Publication 
2448,  Conference  Series  79  (Washington,  D.C.,  1946),  p.  15. 
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over  the  succeeding  eighteen  months,  the  final  ob¬ 
jective  being  a  national  army  of  fifty  government 
and  ten  Communist  divisions. 

Breakdown  of  General  Marshall’s  Mission 

In  March,  amid  new  signs  of  discord  in  China, 
General  Marshall  went  home  to  report  on  his 
work;  when  he  returned  to  Chungking  in  April 
the  prospects  for  a  settlement  were  diminishing 
rapidly.  What  had  happened  is  a  complex  story, 
compounded  of  Chinese  right-wing  hostility  to  the 
P.C.C.  accords;  the  eruption  of  government-Com- 
munist  hostilities  on  various  fronts;  and  increas¬ 
ing  American-Russian  tension,  both  in  the  world 
at  large  and  in  Manchuria  (where  the  Russians 
had  removed  industrial  equipment  and  kept  their 
troops  beyond  the  final  date  agreed  on  for  with¬ 
drawal)  . 

The  major  internal  factor  was  the  persistent  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  Kuomintang  right  wing  to  undermine 
the  January  31  agreements.  This  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  February  in  anti-liberal  and  anti- 
Communist  political  violence  in  Chungking.  But 
in  March  the  purpose  became  clearer  when  the 
Kuomintang  Central  Executive  Committee,  the  su¬ 
preme  party  body,  proposed  fundamental  changes 
in  the  P.C.C.  agreements,  calling,  in  effect,  for 
restoration  of  the  old  undemocratic  Draft  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Both  the  violence  and  the  Kuomintang  reso¬ 
lutions  were  taken  by  the  liberals,  and  especially 
the  Communists,  as  evidence  that  the  government 
would  not  adhere  to  the  P.C.C.  pacts.  As  confi¬ 
dence  broke  down.  Communist  and  government 
charges  that  the  other  side  was  violating  the  cease¬ 
fire  order  became  more  and  more  frequent. 

The  chief  area  of  hostilities  was  Manchuria, 
where  the  Communists  controlled  much  of  the 
territory  and  population.  As  long  as  the  Russians 
continued  to  hold  the  main  Manchurian  centers, 
the  issue  seemed  to  be  an  international  one;  but 
when  they  withdrew  most  of  their  forces  (in 
March  and  April  1946)  and  the  struggle  grew 
more  intense,  it  became  clear  that  the  problem 
was  to  a  great  extent  internal.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  was  the  Central  government’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  share  power,  for  Nanking  made  it 
clear  that  it  intended  to  take  over  sole  control  of 
Manchuria.  The  Communists,  for  their  part,  made 
it  equally  clear  that,  while  they  were  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  leading  Manchurian  cities  by  agree¬ 
ment,  the  government’s  policy  could  not  be  carried 
out  except  by  force. 

The  major  external  factor  was  the  United  States 
which,  despite  its  statement  of  conditional  support 
for  the  Chinese  government,  continued  to  back 


Chiang  Kai-shek  with  significant  material  aid. 
Lack  of  precise  public  information  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  know  exactly  what  assistance  the  United 
States  is  furnishing  at  any  particular  moment,  but 
in  the  period  since  the  Japanese  surrender  we  have 
extended  post-war  lend-lease,  involving  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  government  troops  to  disputed  areas 
by  sea  and  air,  stationed  Marines  in  North  China, 
maintained  a  military  mission  in  Nanking,  and 
sold  the  Chinese  government  U.S .$800,000,000  of 
surplus  property.^®  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  Central  armies  could  not  have  conducted  the 
civil  war  campaigns  of  the  post-war  period  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  United  States. 

In  undermining  the  P.C.C.  agreements,  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  right  wing  calculated  that  it  could  depend 
on  continued  American  support,  because  of  the  tense 
state  of  American-Russian  relations.  This  calculation 
seems  so  far  to  have  proved  correct.  But  the  results 
to  date  do  not  suggest  that  the  prevailing  policy 
is  beneficial  to  America’s  long-term  interests,  which 
require  a  peaceful  China  contributing  to  world 
stability.  America’s  stand  in  the  civil  war  situa¬ 
tion  has  alienated  important  Chinese  groups— not 
simply  the  Communists,  but  moderates  in  busi¬ 
ness,  university  and  political  circles,  as  well  as 
ordinary  citizens.  At  the  same  time  our  interven¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  a  regime,  many  of  whose  leaders 
are  known  to  be  hostile  to  Russia,  may  encourage 
Moscow  to  aid  the  Communists  on  a  large  scale, 
if  such  assistance  later  seems  feasible  or  necessary. 
Today  the  Russians  appear  anxious  to  avoid  in¬ 
volvement  in  China’s  civil  strife,  but  this  attitude 
must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  change. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  Communists,  despite  the 
loss  of  certain  cities  as  a  result  of  our  aid  to  Nan¬ 
king,  seem  to  have  retained  their  troop  strength 
basically  intact  and  to  have  succeeded  in  scattering, 
wiping  out,  or  capturing  American  equipment 
from  a  number  of  government  divisions.^*  Since 
troops  and  supplies  arc  far  more  vital  than  urban 
positions  in  the  kind  of  warfare  now  going  on  in 
China,  the  government’s  victories  may  well  prove 
Pyrrhic. 

20.  These  arc  only  a  few  of  the  import.int  forms  of  aid.  The 
surplus  property  was  declared  non-military,  but  such  items  as 
trucks  and  medical  supplies  can  be  used  by  troops,  while  the 
sale  of  other  articles  will  bf)lster  Nanking’s  financial  position. 
The  Marines  have  been  reduced  to  19,000  men,  and  a  further 
sharp  cut  is  to  take  phacc.  (New  Yorl^  Times,  December  14, 
1946.)  But  the  history  of  their  post-war  assijtnmcnt  in  China 
indicates  that,  although  not  fishtinR  on  the  government  tide, 
they  have  strengthened  its  military  position  in  important  ways. 

21.  when  interviewed  by  the  author  in  Mukden  (July  1946), 
General  Tu  Yii-ming,  commander  of  Nanking’s  forces  in  Man¬ 
churia,  admitted  the  loss  of  the  184th  division  in  south  Man¬ 
churia  at  the  end  of  May  1946.  Sec  also.  New  York.  Herald 
Trihune,  November  24,  1946. 
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How  Can  We  Change  Our  Course? 

Although  General  Marshall  is  still  in' China,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anything  substantial  can  be  sal¬ 
vaged  from  the  wreckage  of  his  early  work  as 
long  as  the  United  States,  while  urging  mediation, 
continues  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
government.^^  What,  then,  are  the  alternatives  to 
our  present  course  in  China?  There  are,  of  course, 
many  possibilities  of  varying  our  tactics,  but  only 
three  real  alternatives  in  policy  appear  to  exist.  The 
first  would  be  the  impossible  course  of  backing 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  Central  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  second,  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
plete  American  neutrality  in  China’s  affairs,  with¬ 
out  further  efforts  to  influence  the  situation  in  that 
country.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this 
approach  as  a  last  resort,  but  it  is  most  unlikely 
to  be  followed  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
The  third  choice  is  to  adhere  to  the  concept  of  a 
coalition  regime,  which  we  have  already  enun¬ 
ciated,  and  to  withhold  support  from  the  Chinese 
government  until  it  assumes  a  genuine  multi-party 
form. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
United  States  should  not— however  reluctantly — 
back  the  Chinese  right  wing,  because  the  progres¬ 
sive,  non-Communist  groups  might  be  too  weak  to 
hold  their  own  with  the  Communists  in  a  coalition 
government.  This  question  overlooks  the  factors 
favoring  the  non-Communists :  their  numerical  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  structure  of  the  regime  itself, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  non-Communist 
troops  in  the  coalition  national  army,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  non-Communist  temper  of  the  majority  of 
the  Chinese  people,  including  those  who  are  polit¬ 
ically  conscious.  The  Communists,  like  all  other 
parties,  would  do  their  best  to  win  new  supporters 
and  would  possess  advantages  in  the  well-devel¬ 
oped  character  of  their  program  and  the  efficiency 
of  their  organization.  But  it  is  not  a  foregone  con- 

22.  President  Truman's  statement  of  December  i8,  1946  on 
China  suggests  that  policy  will  continue  along  previous  lines. 
For  text,  sec  Neu^  York,  Times.  December  19,  1946. 


elusion  that  they  would  dominate,  provided  that 
the  middle  groups  used  their  opportunities  wisely. 
Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  the  first  problem  of 
the  middle  groups  in  a  coalition  government 
would  not  be  to  maintain  themselves  against  the 
Communists,  but  to  help  prevent  the  right  wing 
from  wrecking  the  regime.  For  the  rightists,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  battle  to  prevent  the  coalition,  would 
almost  certainly  seek  to  destroy  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  since  the  United  States  has 
backed  Nanking,  this  country  already  bears  consid¬ 
erable  responsibility  for  the  weakening  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  moderates,  who  can  develop  properly  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  civil  peace  and  non-military  politics. 
To  support  the  militarists  out  of  fear  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  be  equivalent  to  telling  the  mod¬ 
erates,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  people,  that  the 
United  States  has  little  to  offer  them.  In  that  case 
it  would  not  be  suprising  if  they  looked  elsewhere 
for  support  of  their  aspirations  for  change.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  happened  in  the  early  1920’s  when 
Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  nationalist  movement  turned 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  assistance,  partly  because 
other  powers  displayed  only  hostility  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  toward  the  nationalists’  objectives. 

Today  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  an  effort  by 
Washington  to  reach  a  Russian- American  under¬ 
standing  in  China,  where  our  policy  of  seeking  an 
internal  settlement  independently  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  so  far  failed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Russians  are  responsible  for  our  lack  of  success,  but 
that  an  American  approach  based  largely  on  the 
concept  of  persistent  Russian-American  tension  has 
not  proved  effective.  The  time  has  come  to  turn  to 
an  alternative  concept:  that  of  working  with  the 
Russians  to  bring  about  peace  and  unity  in  China. 
The  concrete  terms  of  such  cooperation  must  be 
left  to  the  diplomats,  but  if  it  is  to  succeed,  it  should 
be  based  on  joint  pledges  not  to  intervene  in 
China’s  civil  war  and  to  withhold  all  aid  except 
from  a  united  Chinese  government,  which  would 
include  Nanking,  the  Communists  and  third-party 
elements. 
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Some  Recent  Books  on 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 

A  stimulating,  brief  survey  of  Chinese  histo^ 
and  its  present-day  significance  will  be  found  in 
Owen  and  Eleanor  Lattimore’s  The  Maying  of 
Modern  China  (New  York,  Norton,  1945).  George 
B.  Cressey  discusses  the  country’s  human  geogra¬ 
phy  in  Asia's  Lands  and  Peoples  (New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1944).  The  most  recent  report  on 
the  Chinese  political  and  economic  scene,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  American  policy,  is 
Thunder  Out  of  China  (New  York,  Sloane,  1946) 
by  two  able  American  correspondents,  Theodore 
H.  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby.  Political  conditions 
of  the  war  years  are  described  compactly  in  Law¬ 
rence  K.  Rosinger’s  China’s  Wartime  Politics,  /9J7- 
1^44  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1945). 
Mr.  Rosingcr  has  also  analyzed  the  background 
and  development  of  Chinese  resistance  to  Japan, 
the  military,  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
war  period,  and  China’s  international  position  in 
China’s  Crisis  (New  York,  Knopf,  1945). 

In  China  Among  the  Powers  (New  York,  Har- 
court.  Brace,  1945)  David  Nelson  Rowe  throws 
much  light  on  the  factors  likely  to  determine 
China’s  military  strength  or  weakness  in  the  de¬ 
cades  immediately  ahead.  Some  of  the  broad 
aspects  of  China’s  political  problems  are  discussed 
in  several  chapters  of  Owen  Lattimore’s  Solution 
in  Asia  (Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1945).  Both  polit¬ 
ical  questions  and  China’s  potentialities  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  goods  are  analyzed  in  New 
Frontiers  in  Asia  (New  York,  Knopf,  1945)  by 
Philip  Jaffe.  First-hand  impressions  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  areas  are  given  in  detail  in  two  useful 
books;  Gunther  Stein’s  The  Challenge  of  Red 
China  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1945)  and  Har¬ 
rison  Forman’s  Report  from  Red  China  (New 
York,  Holt,  1945).  Of  these  Mr.  Stein’s  excellent 
discussion  is  the  more  valuable. 

Many  students  of  Chinese  affairs  have  con¬ 
tributed  chapters  to  China  (Berkeley,  University  of 
California  Press,  1946),  edited  by  Harley  Farns¬ 
worth  MacNair.  The  subjects  covered  range  from 
Chinese  literature  and  art  to  current  political  and 
economic  problems.  Two  accounts  of  China’s  de¬ 
velopment  in  recent  decades,  both  sympathetic  to 
the  Central  government,  are  Carl  Crow’s  China 
Takes  Her  Place  (New  York,  Harper,  1944)  and 
Stephen  C.  Y.  Pan’s  China  Fights  On  (New  York, 
Revell,  1945).  My  Twenty-five  Years  in  China 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1945)  by  J.  B.  Powell  is 
an  American  editor’s  story  of  his  experiences.  Ran¬ 
dall  Gould,  another  editor,  surveys  recent  history  in 
China  in  the  Sun  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1946). 


China 

A  biography  of  the  father  of  Chinese  nationalism 
will  be  found  in  Sun  Yat-sen:  a  Portrait  (New 
York,  John  Day,  1946)  by  Stephen  Chen  and  Rob. 
ert  Payne.  The  texts  of  various  speeches  and  state¬ 
ments  by  the  Generalissimo  have  been  printed  in 
The  Collected  Wartime  Messages  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  ^9S7'^945f  volumes  (New 
York,  John  Day,  1946).  In  China  and  America:  the 
Story  of  their  Relations  since  iy84  (Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1946)  Foster  Rhea 
Dulles  presents  a  valuable  popular  survey.  T.  A. 
Bisson’s  America’s  Far  Eastern  Policy  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1945)  also  contains  much  useful  ma¬ 
terial  on  our  relations  with  China.  Important 
aspects  of  Chinese-Russian  relations  are  analyzed 
in  Harriet  L.  Moore’s  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Policy, 
1931-194$  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press, 

1945)' 

A  number  of  books  deal  with  Chinese  social  and 
economic  life.  Outstanding  is  Olga  Lang’s  Chinese 
Family  and  Society  (New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1946),  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of  new  con¬ 
ditions  on  China’s  ancient  family  structure.  In  A 
Daughter  of  Han:  the  Autobiography  of  a  Chinese 
Working  Woman  (New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1946),  Ida  Pruitt  tells  the  fascinating  story 
of  a  poor  Chinese  woman  of  the  older  generation. 
The  history  and  significance  of  labor  unions  in 
China  have  been  described  by  Nym  Wales  in  The 
Chinese  Labor  Movement  (New  York,  John  Day, 
1945).  Earthbound  China  (Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1945)  by  Hsiao-tung  Fei  and  Chih-i 
Chang  is  a  case  study  of  three  villages  in  Yunnan 
province,  while  Martin  C.  Yang’s  A  Chinese  Vil¬ 
lage:  Taitou,  Shantung  Province  (New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1945)  discusses  the  way 
of  life  of  the  author’s  village. 
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